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La logique de Hegel. Par Georges Noel, Professeur de philo- 
sophic au Lycee Luttanal. Paris, Germer Bailliere et Cie., 1897. 

All lovers of pure metaphysic will be delighted with this work of 
M. Noel. In France, as he points out, the only foreign thinker who 
has gained a solid footing is Kant, and the study of Kant must be 
complemented by a study of his immediate successors, of whom Hegel 
is the last and most significant. And of all Hegel's works the Logik 
is the most important, as containing the whole substance of his teach- 
ing, though it is a great mistake to sever it from the rest of his phi- 
losophy. The author therefore proposes to remove the preconceptions 
which prevent the metaphysic of Hegel from being properly under- 
stood, to give a statement of the entire contents of the Logik, to 
show its relation to the other parts of the Hegelian system, and to 
compare it with the main currents of philosophical thought of our 
own day. The central part of the book is devoted to a careful re- 
statement of the Logik. It shows a first-hand acquaintance with the 
great work of Hegel, and may be safely commended as an invaluable 
aid in the study of the original. M. Noel's detailed presentation of 
the whole dialectical movement seems to me the clearest and most 
accurate yet given, and I should strongly recommend any one who 
is willing to undergo the labor of reading Hegel, instead of merely 
reading about him, to take M. Noel as a guide. Nothing is so 
pernicious as the prevalent habit of reading detached passages in a 
great author, or what is much worse, blindly accepting current esti- 
mates of his work. Every one of the masters in speculation, and 
Hegel above all, gains immeasurably in suggestiveness when he is 
studied at first hand. But this need not prevent the reader from 
availing himself of so competent a guide as M. Noel. It is obviously 
impossible here to summarize a summary, but I may point out, as 
one evidence of our author's insight, that he has not fallen into the 
unpardonable blunder of regarding the negative as absent from the 
later movement of the dialectic, instead of being, as it is, incorporated 
in it. In what follows of this brief notice I shall refer only to the 
more general contents of M. Noel's book. 

The denial that any perception or conception contains in itself the 
mark of objectivity was the common assumption of modern philosophy 
prior to Kant, who advanced to the new position that objectivity, 
though it is not implied in isolated perceptions, is yet to be found in 
their connection into a systematic whole by means of conceptions. 
At the same time, as Kant regards this whole as true only for the 
human mind, knowledge is for him essentially relative. This view is 
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ultimately untenable, and it was therefore inevitable that Hegel 
should advance to absolute idealism, which maintains a universal 
relativity, — a relativity of known objects to one another and to the 
mind which thinks them. Such a universal relativity is intelligible 
only if all relative existences are absorbed in an ultimate unity which 
at once suppresses and affirms them. This unity is thought, and 
therefore thought and reality are at bottom indissolubly bound to 
each other. "The mind, in thinking itself, at the same time thinks 
the universe, and as relation, limit, necessity exist only for it, they 
have no reality but that which is conferred upon them by thought, 
which is therefore the absolute, the infinite freedom." How is this 
double relativity to be proved ? In the Phdnomenologie des Geistes 
Hegel sought to show that it is the inevitable consequence of the 
whole historical development of thought, but he subsequently gave a 
more rigorous and systematic treatment of the same theme, maintain- 
ing that, notwithstanding the apparent contingency of things and 
events, whatever is real is rational, and, notwithstanding the persistent 
opposition of circumstances to the highest aspirations of man, what- 
ever is rational is real. All the greatest philosophers from Aristotle 
to Leibnitz have sought to show that the development of the Idea is 
adequate to the concrete content of experience, and Hegel is merely 
seeking to complete their work in a more thorough and systematic 
way. He does not attempt to override, but only to explain, the 
world of experience. It need hardly be said that, though Hegel 
starts from " pure being " in his dialectic, his ultimate principle is 
reason. Nor does he make any attempt to derive the concrete from 
the abstract, to show that the pure or logical idea produces nature or 
mind. " The Idea is the principle of all reality in the sense that all 
reality necessarily conforms to it." But, if reason can thus posit 
itself as the supreme principle of unity, as the living centre of the 
universe, it must itself possess the unity which it confers upon every- 
thing else. Its own determinations or categories must form an 
organic system, or, more precisely, they must be phases of a single 
activity perfectly one and indivisible, and this is the absolute Idea. 
That it really is a unity of this kind is all that the Hegelian Logic 
seeks to establish. It is often said that the method of opposition 
and reconciliation in a higher unity involves a rejection of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction. But in truth it is an expression of the con- 
tinuous effort of the mind to free itself from contradiction. What 
Hegel denies is that contradiction can in no sense be thought, 
whereas in truth we think it implicitly every time that we think an 
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abstract category without going beyond it. In making the transition 
from the abstract to the concrete, we do not advance from principle 
to consequence, but from consequence to principle. The last is 
really the first. Very little study of Hegel is needed to discover that 
the charge of deducing the concrete from the abstract is groundless. 
The synthesis is the unity of thesis and antithesis, but a unity which 
preexists in its elements and in a sense contains more than they. 
Hence the dialectic is not a ' deduction ' in the ordinary sense : we 
may, if we must use common terminology, call it an analysis which 
necessarily takes the form of a synthesis. 

Passing over the second, third, and fourth chapters, which give an 
analysis of the whole of Hegel's Logik, we come to a most interesting 
and instructive discussion of the relation of Logic to the philosophy 
of nature and of mind. Logic contains in germ the whole system, 
but only the germ ; hence as a whole it bears a relation to the extra- 
logical similar to that which each category bears to the one which 
follows it : in other words, it is a phase of the Idea, of which nature 
and mind are the further phases. To employ Hegel's own termi- 
nology, the Idea is in its totality a syllogism, the three terms of 
which are Logic, Nature, and Mind, — Nature being the middle term 
which unites the two extremes. Hence the logical Idea must negate 
itself and pass into its contrary. What does Hegel mean by this 
transition ? Has he, as Schelling declared, merely concealed the 
complete rupture of the dialectical chain by unmeaning metaphors ? 
Our author seeks to show that the transition is real. The problem 
which Hegel has to solve is virtually to explain the creation of the 
world. He cannot accept either the view of arbitrary creation or of 
the eternal and independent existence of the world : his doctrine is 
that nature is dependent and created, but dependent upon mind and 
created by mind. Nevertheless, nature is mind which has not as 
yet reached the stage of rationality, but which is essential as a means 
of transition to that stage. Mind can only reach the fulness of self- 
comprehension by going out of itself and manifesting itself as Nature. 
Thus Nature is the particularization of the logical Idea, as Mind is 
the individual which is the final synthesis of both ; in other words, 
while Nature is in a sense the negation of the Idea, it is a negation 
in the Idea and posited by the Idea ; and the Idea, as absolute 
thought, remains conscious of this relativity. The absolute unity 
is therefore mind ; and only in mind, and more particularly in the 
highest sphere of mind, does the Idea attain to complete self-con- 
sciousness. If it is objected that a philosophy of nature is absurd in 
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an idealistic system, in which nature is absorbed in mind, the answer 
is that true reality can be reached only by passing through all the 
stages necessary to reveal its real character, and that the opposition 
of nature to mind is one of these stages. Thus realism has its rela- 
tive truth, and indeed we must be realistic before we can become 
truly idealistic. Though apparently abandoned by the Idea, nature 
yet contains the Idea in itself, and its development just consists in 
its return to the Idea. Hence it rises first to life and then to mind, 
and finally in philosophy becomes completely self-conscious. 

Despite their superficial resemblances, Hegel and Spinoza are 
entirely different. The geometrical method is inconsistent with the 
dialectical ; it is opposed to all finality, or moral necessity, and hence 
thought and consciousness are in Spinoza superfluous. Eleaticism is 
logically the last word of Spinozism. Thus the idea of evolution, 
which is so characteristic of Hegelianism, has no meaning for 
Spinoza. The God of Hegel is pure thought : he creates the world 
in thinking it, and in a sense creates himself ; in Spinoza the divine 
thought creates nothing. For Spinoza that only is rational which 
directly excludes all contradiction ; for Hegel contradiction is an 
element inherent in the nature of reason itself. It may be said, 
however, that at least the philosophy of Hegel agrees with that of 
Spinoza in being pantheistic. The God of Hegel, as it may be put, is 
in nature and humanity, but not in himself. This is an imperfect 
conception of Hegel's doctrine. Like Aristotle he explains the im- 
perfect by the perfect ; unlike him he makes the imperfect a phase 
of absolute perfection. But in the latter, this phase is eternally 
transcended, and thus the God of Hegel is at once immanent and 
transcendent. He incarnates himself in humanity without losing his 
absolute personality, without ceasing to be the eternal reason superior 
to time and space. To reduce the God of Hegel to an unrealized 
ideal is to forget that the dialectic, according to its express and 
repeated declarations, cannot stop at the category of the is-to-be. 
(so lien). 

Our space will not allow us to do more than refer to the last two 
chapters, in which Hegelianism is compared with Positivism and 
Neo-Kantianism, but enough has been said to indicate the general 
point of view of the author. The problems raised by Hegel are of 
perennial interest, and M. Noel has laid us under a distinct obligation 
in presenting so clear and reasonable a view of the dialectic, in its 
relation to the other parts of the system. It would be easy to find 
fault with some of his interpretations ; I prefer to direct the reader to 
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the contents of a work which he will find replete with interest, and 
bearing on every page the marks of wide reading and conscientious 
reflection. John Watson. 

A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
John Theodore Merz. Vol. I, Introduction to Scientific 
Thought, Part I. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1896. — pp. xiv, 458. 

This is the first instalment of an extensive work in which the 
author proposes to treat of the scientific, philosophical, and religious 
thought of this century. The present volume contains the general 
introduction to the whole work (pp. 1-85), and the first half of the 
history of scientific thinking. This part of the history will be com- 
pleted in the second volume. 

" The object of the work," the author tells us in his preface, " is 
philosophical in the sense now accepted by many and divergent 
schools — i.e., it desires to contribute something towards a unifica- 
tion of thought." " The possession of a map showing the many 
lines of thought which our age has cultivated seemed to me the first 
requisite, the basis from which a more complete unification would 
have to start." Mr. Merz refuses to attempt to define ' thought ', 
feeling that any definition would involve inevitable controversies 
which would be embarrassing and confusing. " In general it will be 
enough to notice that thought does not mean merely defined, clear, 
methodical thought, but likewise the great region of desire, impulse, 
feeling, and imagination, all of which play, we must admit, a great 
part in the inner life of the soul as well as in that of the outer world " 
(p. 5). Although the author wisely abstains from encumbering his 
work with any logical or metaphysical discussions, he never loses 
sight of the fact that the various events which he has to describe are 
the products of thought, and derive their interest and significance 
from their organic connection with the growth of intelligence. "Of 
every change in nature or human life we can ask : What has been 
its result in the world of thought ? What gain or loss, what progress, 
has it worked in the minds of men, of us the beholders ? . . . And 
of every change in human affairs we can ask this further question : 
What part has thought, the inner life, played in this change ? These 
two questions mark the task of the historian of thought" (p. 4). 

Mr. Merz has recognized that it is impossible for any one man to 
gain a first-hand acquaintance with all that thought has done during 



